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WHITTLESEA CHURCH, CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


Wuirrtesza, in the hundred of Witchford, 
and deanery of Ely, lies on the borders of 
Northamptonshire and Lincolnshire, about 
five miles east of Peterborough. - It contains 
two parishes, St. Mary and St. Andrew, but 
their respective boundaries cannot be ascer- 
tained; and, they are so far consolidated, 
that, although in distinct patronage, they are 
generally held by the same person, and only 
one register of births, &c. is kept for both. 
The manor of Whittlesea St. Mary, with 
the advowson of that church, belonged to 
the abbot and convent of Thorney : the estate 
has been for a considerable time in the Wal- 
degrave family. 
VoL. xxvi. 
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The manor of Whittlesea St. Andrew, 
which had belonged to the prior and convent 
of Ely, and the impropriation of the parish 
of St. Mary, together with the ‘patronage of 
that benefice, have long been held with the 
manior of Whittlesea St. Mary.* 

St. Mary’s ranks among the finest churches 
in the county, which is rich in ancient archi- 
tecture. Its style is that of the latter part of 
the fourteenth, and the fifteenth centuries. 
It is distinguished by a remarkably fine tower 
and spire of the latter period: this tower is 
in four stages, each filled with windows or 
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sunk panels; the buttresses are, in part, pa- 
neled, and run up above the battlemented 
parapet of the‘tower into crocketed pinnacles, 
from which spring pierced, flying buttresses 
against the beautiful stone spire. is has 
three tiers of windows in the alternate faces, 
and its bold ribs are crocketed. There are a 
fine south porch, and some decorated win- 
dows. The nave has four equilateral arches, 
with circular and octagonal piers. In the 
chancel are a water-drain, (piscina,) and two 
enriched stalls. There are galleries in both 
aisles, a semicircular gallery at the west end, 
and above it a singing gallery. With great 
propriety, a long window has been intro- 
duced into the tower arch, affording a view 
from the nave of the beautiful stone groining 
of the tower.* 

In this church are memorials of the fami- 
lies of Hake, Whitstone, and Underwood ; 
in that of St. Andrew, memorials of the 
families of Stona, Moore, Read, and Under- 
wood. The latter family had resided at 
Whittlesea many years before the civil war, 
at which time Hugh Underwood, Esq., was 
deputy-lieutenant of the Isle of Ely, and 
Governor of Whittlesea. 

There are at Whittlesea, besides the 
churches of St. Mary and St. Andrew, a 
charity-school for the instruction of twenty- 
seven children, and some alms-houses sup- 
ported by the parish. 

Whittlesea, exclusively of the town, is 
divided into five districts, called Estry, Cotes, 
Eldernal, Willow-hall, and Glassmoor. At 
Eldernal was a chapel, consecrated in 1525, 
and long since dilapidated: at Glassmoor 
were found, about the year 1742, several 
Roman lamps made of the red ware. Whit- 
tlesea Mere is in the county of ees 

The prefixed Engraving shows a North- 
west View of St. Mary’s; the original being 
ably drawn by Lieutenant John Bradshaw, 
(Philhellene,) and as well lithographed by 
Mr. A. Picken. 


THE STAR CHAMBER. 

(To the Editor.) 
IT nave read, with much pleasure, your excel- 
lent account of the Star Chamber ;f and I am 
happy to be able to contribute to it some addi- 
tional information, viz. the identity of the 
late Chamber with the old “ Camera Stel. 
lata.” 

You quote correctly from Brayley and 
Britton, that the modem room could not have 
been the original one, the architecture being 
Elizabethan. Yet, the ceiling was evidently 
not Elizabethan, but Tudor Gothic; and this 
circumstance raised a dispute on the identity 
of the Chamber, which was set at rest on its 


® From Notes ou the Cambridgeshire Churches. 


t Lysons’s Mag. Brit. 
{ The Mirror, Nos. 775 and 777. 


being taken down, by finding some of the 
enriched Gothic paneling of the old Chamber 
behind the Elizabethan paneling. There 
were also found four arched doorways of the 
Tudor style, buried within the modern square 
headed door frames. These discoveries prove 
that the ancient building was not destroyed, 
but was merely newly-frovted and fitted up, 
according to the style prevailing in the time 
of Elizabeth. 

Perhaps, you are not aware that under the 
Principal staircase was a wood-hole, with a 
stone Gothic entrance, having spandrels urna- 
mented with roses, which confirms the ori- 
ginality of the building. Indeed, Gothic 
was too much despised about 1600 to be used 
in a new work. 

I received some of the above information 
from the Honourable Sir Edward Cust, who 
is now having the Star Chamber restored at 
his seat of Leasowe Castle, and who kindly 
permitted me to take drawings of the newly 
discovered paneling. 

The additional interest attached to the 
Star Chamber, on its being ascertained to be 
older than supposed, is my best excuse for 
troubling you with this communication. 

Joun J. Coz. 


AUTOGRAPHS AND LOCALITIES, 


WE notice, with pleasure, the third part of 
Mr. Smith’s admirable fac-similes of Auto- 
graphical and Literary Curiostties, inas- 
much as the progress of the work testifies 
the rate of popular taste for such lore. 

The facesimiles are—a letter of the cele. 
brated Addison, respecting @ passage in 
Statius; Dr. Beattie’s letter to Garrick, pre- 
senting his beautiful production, The Min- 
strel; a letter in rhyme from Cowper the 
poet, to the Rev. J. Newton; De Lolme’s 
agreement with his publisher, Robinson, 
respecting the copyright of his well known 
treatise on the English Constitution; verses 
by the Rev. Dr. Doddridge ; a letter of John 
Dryden, under the cognomen of an Old 
Cripple, apprising his relation, Mrs, Stewart 
of Cotterstock, near Oundle, in Northamp- 
tonshire, that he and his son had taken 
pow by the Oundle coach to wait on a fais 
ady, 2. é. herself, on a particular day. This. 
son was afterwards drowned at Rome, to the 
great grief of the poet. 

Rev. James Granger, auther of the Biogta- 
phical History of England, a letter, in 1769, 
to Cole, deploring—“ I find that the Icoma- 
nia, a new disease, prevails much in London. 


One symptom of it, in which it differs from, 


all other kinds of madness, is, that it delights 
in the maiming of old books; and what I am 
much concerned to hear is, that some ofthem 
are of such value, that none but an idiot was 
ever before known to have wilfully done them 


* See page 163 of the present volume. 
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the least injury. I have great reason to be- 
lieve that the rage of this distemper will soon 
be over.” The original letter is in the Upcott 
Collection. The reverend writer was no diviner 
into after effects, for though a century has 
since nearly elapsed, the Icomania is as 
deadly in its contagion as ever. 

A letter from Francis Grose, the antiquary, 
to Gough, soliciting information how Corfe 
Castle had descended from Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Bankes to the present proprietor, and had 

so ruinous. 

The minister, Lord Halifax, letter, in 1709, 
to Dean Swift, declaring the solicitude of 
himself and Addison to serve him, and hint- 
ing a probability of Swift’s being Dr. South’s 
successor.—“ Dr. South holds out still, but 
he cannot be immortal; the situation of his 
prebendary would make me doubly concerned 
in serving you.” 

Sir William Jones of immortal memory, a 
letter dated from University College, Oxford, 
Jan. 3, 1771, intimating, “ I have just began 
to contemplate the stately edifice of the laws 
of England— 


* The gather’d wisdom of a thousand years.’ ” 


Sir Isaac Newton’s letter to the mathema- 
tician Briggs, dated Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, June 20, 1682, in eulogy of his inge- 
nious theory of vision ; and concurring in the 
assertion that we see with both eyes at once. 

John Boyle, Eatl of Cork and Orrery, a 
letter in 1/46, explanatory of the failures of 
Voltaire, the Abbé Le Blanc, and others, in 
their characteristics of the English. Justly 
he observes, “ We are a people, who are not 
immediately known; various, like our cli- 
mate; reserved ard stiff to foreigners ; shy 
and distrustful even of ourselves. The eye 
must be very discerning that can see the 
beauties and defects of the English nation.” 

But more interesting than any of the pre- 
ceding, is Graham of Claverhouse’s letter to 
the Karl of Rothes, detailing the circum- 
stances of the Fight of Drumclog, which the 
reader will recollect, forms so prominent a 
feature in Sir Walter Scott’s tale of Old Mor- 
tality: the Fight of Drumclog is also men- 
tioned in the memoirs of Captain Creighton, 
published by Dean Swift. Creighton says 
the leader of the Covenanters, or rebels, as he 
terms them, was Robert Hamilton, second 
brother of the Royal House of Preston; that 
the rebels were eight or nine thousand strong, 
and that Clavers’ men did not exceed 180; 
but the letter which was despatched to the 
Earl, the moment after Claverhouse’s arrival 
at Glasgow, unhurt, shows truly the effective 
strength of each. Creighton is also in error 
in the name of the cornet that was slain in 
the onset; he calls him Robert Graham ; his 
name in the letter appears to have been 
Ceafford, or Crawford; and he sadly misre- 
presents the fact connected with his death. 

2Bz 


He says, the rebels finding the cornet’s body» 
and supposing it to be that of Ciavers, be- 
cause the name of Graham was wrought in 
the shirt-neck, treated it with the utmost 
inhumanity,—cutting off the nose, picking 
out the eyes, and stabbing it through in a 
hundred places. The circumstance, as re- 
lated by Creighton, that Clavethouse’s horse 
dragged his entrails along for two miles from 
the place of battle, is a flourish upon fancy— 
the letter says it was half a mile. This auto- 
gtaph was purchased hy the Duke of Buck- 
ingham in Dec. 1824, for twelve guineas ; 
aad as a document of unusual historical inte- 
rest, we avail ourselves of inserting it wholly. 
The Scoticisms with which it is fraught 
have induced the printing of it in modern 
orthography. 
Glasgow, June 2, 1679. 

My Lord, upon Saturday night, when my 
Lord Rosse came into this place, I marched 
out, and because of the insolence that had 
been done two nights before at Ruglen, 
[eeeniend I went thither and inquired 
‘or their names; so soon as I got them, I 
sent out parties to seize on them, and found 
not only three of those rogues, but also one 
intereomend * minister, called King. We had 
them at Struan about six in the morning, 
yesterday, and resolving to convey them to 
this, I thought that we might make a little 
tour to see if we could fall upon a conventicle, 
which we did, little to our advantage; for 
when we came in sight of them, we found 
them drawn up in battle upon a most advan- 
tageous ground, to which there was no coming 
but through mosses and lithese.} They were 
not preaching, and had got away all their 
women and children; they consisted of four 
battalions of foot, all well armed with fusees 
and pitchforks, and three squadrons of horse. 
We sent both parties to skirmish--they of 
foot, and we of dragoons: they ran for it, and 
sent down a battalion of foot. Against them 
we sent threescore of d s, who made 
them run again shamefully, but in the end, 
they perceiving that we had the better of 
them in skirmish, they resolved on a general 
engagement, and immediately advanced with 
their foot, the horse following. They came 
through the loch, and the greatest body ofall 
made up against my troop; we keeped our 
fire till they were within ten paces of us: 
they received our fire and advanced to the 
shock. The first they gave us, brought down 
the cornet, Mr. Crawford, and Captain Bleith; 
besides that, with a pitchfork they made 
such an opening in my sorry horse’s belly, 
that his guts hung out half an ell, and yet he 
carried me half a mile, which so discouraged 
our men, that they sustained not the shock, 
but fell into disorder; their horse took the 
occasion of this, and pursued us so hotly, that 
we got no time to rally. I saved the standard, 


* Newly come, + Lichens ? 
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but lost on the place eight or ten men, besides 
wounded ; but the dragoons lost many more. 
They are not come easily off on the other 
side, for I saw several of them fall before we 
came to the shock. I made the best retreat 
the confusion of our troops would suffer, and 
am now lying with my Lord Ross. The town 
of Struan drew up as we were making our 
retreat, and thought at a pass to cut us off, 
but we took courage, fell to them, and made 
them run, leaving a dozen on the place. What 
these rogues will do next, I know not, but the 
country was flocking to them from all hands. 
This may be counted the beginning of the 
rebellion, in my opinion. 

My Lord, I am so wearied and so sleepy, 
that I have written this very confusedly. 

I am, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most humble servant, 
J. Graname. 

Graham of Claverhouse, the staunch adhe- 
rent of the house of Stuart, was afterwards 
enrolled by James II. as Earl of Dundee, and 
killed in the Fight of Killicrankey, in Aug. 
1689. 

The Localities engraved are the Birth- 
places’ of Addison and Granger, one of 
which we purpose to transfer to our little 
Gallery of Natal Houses of Genius, 


SACRIFICES. 


Tue following extracts are placed together 
for the sake of contrast: they tend to show 
under what very different forms and circum- 
stances a principle, remaining essentially the 
same, has operated. 


A Child’s Offering. 


Being unable to form an idea of the Su- 
preme Being, I sought him in his works, and 
resolved to erect an altar to him after the 
manner of the patriarchs. Certain produc- 
tions of nature were to represent the world, 
and a flame was to anise, figurative of the 
human soul ascending to its Creator. I, there- 
fore, chose the most valuable articles in the 
collection of natural curiosities which I had 
at hand. The difficulty was to arrange them 
in such a manner as to compose a little 
edifice. My father had a handsome music- 
desk of red lacker, adorned with golden 
flowers, in form of a four-sided pyramid, 
with ledges to execute quartettos. This desk 
had not been used for some time. I took 

ssession of it, and laid my specimens of 
natural history.upon it in gradation, some 
above others in regular and significant order. 
I wished to offer my first act of adoration at 
sunrise. I had not yet determined on the 
manner in which J should produce the sym- 
bolical flame, which I intended, at the same 
time, to emit a fragrant odour. At length, I 

* From the Life of Goethe, by Himself—a trans- 
lation of his Aus mein Leben. 


succeeded in securing these two conditions of 
my sacrifice. I had ia my possession a few 
grains of incense: if they would not produce 
a flame, they might, at least, give light, and 
spread an agreeable odour while burning. 
This mild light shed by burning perfumes 
expresses what passes in our mind at such a 
moment even more perfectly than a flame. 
The sun had long risen above the horizon, 
but the neighbouring houses still intercepted 
his rays. At length, he rose high enough to 
allow me, by means of a. burning-glass, to 
light my grains of incense, scientifically 
arranged in a fine porcelain cup. Everything 
succeeded according to my wishes: my piety 
was satisfied. My altar became the principal 
ornament of the apartment in which it stood. 
Others perceived in it nothing but a collection 
of natural curiosities distributed with regu- 
larity and elegance: I alone knew its teal 
intention. I wished to repeat my pious cere- 
mony. Unluckily, when the sun appeared, I 
had no porcelain cup at hand. _ I placed my 
grains of incense on the top of the desk: I 
lighted them; but I was sv absorbed in my. 
pious contemplations, that I did not perceive 
the mischief my sacrifice had done until it 
was too late to remedy it. The grains’ of 
incense, in burning, had covered the fine red 
lacker and the gold flowers with black spots; 
as if the evil one, driven away by my prayers, 
had left the indelible traces of his feet on the 
desk. The young pontiff now found himself 
in sad perplexity : he succeeded in concealing 
the damage by means of his pile of natural 
curiosities ; but he never afterwards had the 
courage to repeat his sacrifice; and he 
thought he saw in this accident a warning of 
the danger of attempting to approach the 
Deity in any manner whatsoever. 


Self-sacrifice of an Old Man. 


Calanus was a Hindoo philosopher, of 
great age, and highly venerated in his own 
country, who was induced by Alexander the 
Great to accompany him inreturning from 
his Indian expedition. . The dying scene of 
Calanus is thus described by. the historian: 

“ According to the Brahman doctrine, 
death is but a parting of the immortal soul 
from an unworthy associate—the mortal body 
—which every one might choose for himself, 
regardless of further duties among men. 
his faith in this doctrine, and of his con- 
tempt for whatever enjoyments might be re- 
served for him in this world, Calanus re- 
solved to show an example, ordinary in his 
own country, but which, where he now was, 
would be striking and memorable. Accord- 
ingly, he made’ known to Alexander his 
desire to die by fire on a funerai pile, pursuant 
to the practice of his sect. The prince kindly 
remonstrated, and, at first, refused permission. 
But Calanus persevering against all. solicita- 
tion and argument, and declaring that he 


would | 
shortly 


nothing 
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would use his right of choosing death for 
himself, and if denied the more honourable 
mode warranted by the practice of his sect, 
still he would die, Alexander at length reluc- 
tantly yielded. 

“ Avoiding to be present at the mournful 
exhibition, he would otherwise do his wilful 
parting friend the utmost honour. The whole 
army was ordered out under the command of 
the historian, Ptolemy, son of Lagus. Cuala- 
nus, so weak from sickness as to be unable, 
if not rather unwilling, to walk, was provided 
with a horse. A company preceded him, 
carrying offerings of vessels of gold and silver, 
and royal robes. He was crowned in the 
Indiari manner, and sang as he went. At the 
foot of the pile, he was taken on a couch, 
perhaps a palankeen, and carried by men to 
the top. The decent gracefulness and appa- 
rent composure with which he placed himself 
there, were remarked by the beholders. While 
the flames approached, he continued, to the 
admiration of all, motionless, till, with the 
smoke, they hid him from the sight.”* 

In passing judgment on these efforts to 
obtain communion of something better than 
what this world supplies, we should not for- 

t that, crude and erroneous as they mai 

ave been, they were prompted by the indi- 
gence of our nature,— 

“ And that, unless above himself he can 

Erect himself,—how poor a thing is man!” 

® Mitford's History of Greeve. — This subject 

affords, also, the following coincidence :—“ This is 


\ reported,” says Arrian, “of the Iudian peg 
t 


Calanus.—On leaving the palace to proceed to 
funeral pile, having saluted the rest of his friends, he 
avoided that ceremony to Alexander, saying he 
would salute him at Babylon.” [At Babylon, 
shortly after, Alexander died, but of the salutation 
nothing is recorded.} 





Anecdote Gallery. 


BUONAPARTIANA. 


Naronzon was accustomed, (says a recent 
writer,) to wear a coat of mail under his 
clothes, and which he very | went With- 
out. On his departure for Belgium, he 
thought it best to guard against those dan- 
gers with which he was threatened, having 
all Europe leagued against him, by every 
means in his power. He, accordingly, sent 
for a clever workman, and asked him if he 
thought himself competent to make a coat of 
mail of such a texture that no weapons what- 
ever could penetrate. On the artificer an- 
swering in the affirmative, Buonaparte agreed 
to give him 18,000 francs, the sum asked. 
On the day fixed, the man brought his work 
to the sue. Napoleon quickly examined 
it, and ordered the workman to put it on 
himself. The man obeyed. Napoleon then 
took two pistols, saying, “ We shall now see 
if this coat of mail is of the texture you pro- 
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mised me.” He fired the first at his breast : 
the cuirass resisted. “ Turn round.” The: 
man obeyed ; the second ball struck his back,. 
and with the same result. _ The poor artificer, 
half dead with fright, thought these trials. 
would be sufficient, but he was mistaken in 
his calculation. Buonaparte next armed 
himself with a long fowling-piece, and made 
the same experiment on the shoulders, back, 
and breast of the poor, trembling patient. 
Happily, the cuirass resisted, and saved the 
inventer from so cruel a trial. “ How much 
am I to pay you,” said Napoleon, “ after this 
noble exploit?” — “ Eighteen thousand 
francs,” stammered out the frightened arti- 
ficer, almost deprived of his senses—“ No 
such thing, sir,” replied Napoleon, “ I shall 
give you thirty-six thousand ;” and gave an 
order on his treasurer for that amount. 


One of Buonaparte’s greatest misfortunes, 
(says M. de Bourrienne,) consisted in his not 
believing in friendship, and nut feeling the 
necessity of loving. How often has he ex- 
claimed in my hearing, “ Friendship is but a 
word: I love noone: no; not even my bro- 
thers: Joseph, perhaps, a little; still, if I do 
love him, it is from habit, because he is the 
eldest of us—Duroc! yes; him I certainly 
love. But, why? his character suits me. He 
is cold, severe, unfeeling ; and then—Duroc 
never weeps! As for me, it is all one; I 
well know that I have no true friends. While: 
I remain what I am, I can make as many of 
them as I like, in appearance. Look ye, 
Bourrienne, we must leave tender-heartedness 
to the women—that is their affair; but no 
sensibility for me! it is necessary to be firm 
—to have the heart of adamant; otherwise 
let no one meddle with war or politics !” 


When Napoleon was in Egypt, and in- 
specting the country, he took advantage of a 
low tide, traversed the Red Sea, and gained 
the opposite side; but on his return, night 
overtook him, and he ran the greatest danger 
of perishing, precisely in the sume manner as 
Pharoah. 


Napoleon, in his campai inst Prus- 
sia, having found at Potsdam the sword of 
Frederic the Great, the belt which this mon- 
arch wore during the seven years’ war, and 
the grand insignia of his orders, exclaimed, 
on taking possession of these trophies, “ I 
prefer them to all the treasures of the King 
of Prussia—I will send them to my veterans 
of the campaigns of Hanover; the governor 
of the Invalides will guard them as a certi- 
ficate of the victories of the grand army, and 
of the revenge which was taken for the dis: 
asters at Rosbach.” 

Among the other costly relics belonging to 
one of the richest convents in Valladolid, 
there was a brick of massive gold, of nearl 
one foot in length by an inch thick, which 
contained a thorn, said to be from the crown 
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which Christ wore on the cross. It was pre- 
sented to Napoleon by one of his generals, 
and he received it; but, taking out the thorn, 
“ There,” said he, “ give that back to the 
monks—I keep the brick.” 


On a complaint being made to Napoleon 
ne the inferior quality of some 
saddles and harness, the Emperor said to 
General Bessieres, “ If the commissary 
thought those articles bad, he had a right to 
reject them.”—“ That is not the question,” 
said Bessieres, “ it is mere malignity on the 
commissary’s part; the articles are good, and 
the contractors only desire to prove it; they 
are honest people of my countzy, and I inte- 
rest myself for them; if their demand was 
not just, I should be the first to object to it.” 
This defence of the contractors was uttered 
by Bessieres with some warmth, when the 

mperor replied, smiling, “ Do not repeat 
the same to others, or it will be said that 
your protégés, as an inducement to you to 
make their saddies pass, have presented you 
with a golden one.” 


.. When Jerome Buonaparte, King of West- 
phalia, passed through Warsaw, on his way 
to Moscow, in the campaign of 1812, he gave 
a dinner, at which he had soldiers holding 
upright, round the table, branches of cherry- 
trees laden with fruit ; these formed a sort of 
grove, which extended over the heads of 
himself and guests, from which they gathered 
the fruit for their dessert. 


At the time when private letters were 
opened by the orders of Napoleon, a packet 
was stopped at Trieste, which proved to be 
written in Hebrew. The clerks having no 
knowledge of this ‘ancient language, a Jew 
was sent for to interpret it. On reading the 
letter, he betrayed great embarrassment, and 
wished to be excused the translation, but the 
secretaries were determined. The Jew, who 
shook with fear, then read the following 
translation :-— B s that you are; 
do you suppose that if I were fool enough to 
conspire against you and your paltry town, I 
should hazard my plots in a letter. No; 
while the present apt apostrophe is being 
poured into your ears, know that I am laugh- 
ing in my sleeve at your having exposed 

urselves to the ridicule of seeking a trans- 
tation for my rubbish. May the lesson prove 
useful, and deter you in future from prying 
into the secrets of families, and violating the 
bond of confidence.” 


During the reign of Napoleon, an article 
was written in an English Journal, stating, 
when the troops heard it reported that the 
French had landed at Dover, they gave three 
huzzas ! and were in hopes of giving a good 
account of the invaders. This notice ap- 

in the Publiciste, in the form of a 
faithful translation. The following day, an 
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article was inserted in the Gazette de France, 
accusing the editor of the Publiciste of dis- 
affection in translating the huzza of the 
English troops in the sense of vivat! which, 
it asserted, was not the true meaning; but, 
on the contrary, that Awzza implied an ap- 
peal to the mercy of a conqueror, and might 
be rendered better by the interjection helas! 
Next day, the Publictste exposed the igno- 
rance of the Gazette de France, and, in 
proof of it, quoted.the meaning of the dis- 
puted word as given in Boyer’s Dictionary. 
On this, Buonaparte interfered, and sent au 
article to be inserted in the Monééeur, saying, 
that the editor of the Pubdiciste was an igno- 
rant fuol, for he ought to have known that a 
word might have two meanings, but that his 
malevolence was well known, as well as his 
attachment to the corrupting gold of England. 
This article the Pubiciste was obliged to 
copy the following day. 


In 1815, the French newspapers announced 
the departure of Buonaparte from Elba, his 
pro; through France, and his entry into 
Paris, in the following ingenious manner :— 
“ March 9. The Anthropophagus has quitted 
his den.—March 10. The Borsiean Ogre has 
landed at Cape Juan.— March 1). The 'Liger 
has arrived at Gap.—March 12. The Monster 
slept at Grenoble.—March 13. The Tyrant 
has passed through Lyons.—March 14. The 
Usurper is directing his steps towards Dijon, 
but the brave po loyal Burgundians have 
risen en masse and surrounded him oa all 
sides.—March 18. Buonaparte is only sixty 
leagues from the capital: he has been fortu- 
nate enough to escape the hands of his pur- 
suers.—Mareh 19. Buonaparte is advancing 
with rapid steps, but he will never enter 
Paris.—March 20. Napoleon will, to-morrow, 
be under our ramparts——March 21. The 
Emperor is. at Fontainebleau.—March 22. 
His Imperial and Royal Majesty yesterday 
evening arrived at the Tuileries, amidst the 
joyful acclamations of his devoted and faith. 
ful subjects.” W. G. C. 





Che Naturalist. 


KEEPING FLIES OUT OF HOUSES. 


Or Mr. Spence’s paper on this subject we 
some time ago wrote a notice, (Mirror, vol. 
xxiv., p. 72.); but, as it is more minutely 
reported, we arte induced once more to bring 
the subject under the attention of our readers; 
and somewhat because just at this season, 
flies become troublesome pests, and many are 
the inquities for the best means of getting 
rid of the annoyance. The following is 
somewhat abridged from the valuable 7rans- 
actions of the Entomological Society. 

In this country, the common house-flies, 
(Musca domestiea,) often become a great 
nuisance, both from their numbers, and the 
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pertinacious curiosity with which every indi- 
vidual of the race seems resolved, for its own 
satisfaction, to taste, see, and touch every 
object around it, even perching upon and ex- 
ploring the “human face divine,” as if in 
mockery of our boasted supremacy, and to 
humble us by the conviction that the equani- 
mity of the philosopher, as well as the com- 
fort of the suffering invalid, is often at the 
mercy of a fly. But it is to more southern 
and hotter climes that we must direct our 
view if we would form a correct idea of the 
real pest which these little restless intruders 
become in the warm months, when they lite- 
rally almost fill the apartments. Every tra- 
veller in the south of Europe during the hot 
months will confirm the assertion of Arthur 
Young, that “they are the first torments in 
Spain, Italy, and the olive districts of France. 
It is not that they bite, sting, or hurt; but 
they buzz, teaze, and worry: your mouth, 
eyes, ears, and nose, are full of them; they 
swarm on every eatable, and if they are not 
incessantly driven away, by a person who has 
nothing else to do, to eat a meal is impossi- 
ble.”* And it is evident from the journals 
of travellers, that they are as great a plague 
in the hot climates of other portions of the 
globe. To omit other instances too tedious 
to cite, Mr. Stuart, in his work on North 
America, thrice speaks of the annoyance 
which he suffered from flies, which he seems 
to have found a worse torment than the 
mosquitoes.t 

Such being the serious and extensive draw- 
back on the comfort of existence caused by 
the house-fly in the hot months over a large 
portion of the globe, my curiosity was strongly 
excited on being told, when at Florence last 
spring, by a gentlemen who has long resided 
in the neighbourhood of that city, that, for 
two or three years past, he had so entirely 
succeeded in excluding these intruders from 
his apartments, thouh allowing the windows 
to be wide open, that while the rooms of his 
neighbours swarmed with them, in his a 
strict search would be necessary to detect 
even two or three; his plan thus superseding 
all the former modes of removing this plague 
by poisoning the flies with sweetened infue 
sions of green tea, quassia, &c., which were 
liable to this great and fatal objection, that 
unless the windows were closed, or covered 
with gauze, (which necessarily excludes the 
free entrance of the air,) fresh hosts of tor- 
menters were constantly entering to replace 
those destroyed. 

My surprise was not lessened by bein 
told, in explanation of the apparent impossi- 
bility of thus excluding flies from a room 
with unclosed windows, that the openings of 
the windows were covered with a net made of 
white or light-coloured thread, with meshes 

® Travels in France, i., 298. 
t Vol. i—29, 195, 405. 


an inch or more in diameter; so that there 
was no physical obstacle whatever to the en+ 
trance of the flies, every separate mesh being 
not merely large enough to admit one fly, 
but several, even with expanded wings, to 
pass through at the same moment, ‘and that, 
consequently, both as to the free admission 
of air, and of the flies, there was, practically, 
no greater impediment than if the windows 
were entirely open, the flies being excluded 
simply from some dread of venturing across 
this thread-work. 

My friend did net profess to have disco- 
vered this plan of excluding flies: he first 
saw it adopted either in the monastery of 
Camaldoli, or La Verna, near Florence, the 
monks of which assured hi of its efficacy ; 
and afterwards by an artist at Rome, who 
expatiated on the advantage it conferred on 
him of being able to work in his studio with 
open windows, free from the personal annoy- 
ance of flies, and the equally great one of 
their settling on his newly-painted pictures. 

Furnished with these hints, my friend lost 
no time in having thread nets made, and adapt- 
ing them to his windows, (which, as in Italy 
generally, are what we call French windows, 
opening interiorly, so as, when thrown back, to 
leave the whole space free,) with the satisfac- 
tory result already mentioned ; and this with 
the least possible expense, trouble, or inconve- 
nience, the cost of a thread net being a mere 
trifle. All that is necessary being to fix it 
as soon as the flies are troublesome, across 
the outside opening of the window, where it 
neither intercepts the air nor view, and is 
suffered to remain ‘until the approach of 
winter, and the disappearance of the flies. 
It is not even necessary to be at the expense 
of a net, for if small nails be fixed round the 
window-frame, at the distance of about an 
inch trom each other, and threads be then 
stretched across both vertically and horizon- 
tally, the apparatus will be equally effectual. 

Here it is necessary to state the remark- 
able fact, that for this plan of excluding flies 
to succeed, it is essential that the light enter 
the room on one side only; for if there 
be a thorough light from an opposite win- 
dow, the flies pass through the net. This 
circumstance, though not at all lessening the 
value of the practice, as rooms are usually, 
(or may be,) lighted from one side only, 
must be borne in mind in investigatimg the 
subject. 

Not only did the result of numerous minute 
inquiries which I made of my informant, a 
very careful observer, convince me of the cor- 
rectness of his statements, but they have 
since been amply confirmed by other intel- 
ligent friends resident in Italy, who inform 
me that they have repeatedly seen this mode 
of ‘excluding flies adopted with perfect suc- 
cess. Qne added that it is not even neces- 
sary to have a net, or threads arranged both 
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vertically and horizontally so as..to resemble 
one; but that if threads be stretched in a 
horizontal direction only, across the openings 
of the windows, at the distance of about an 
inch from each other, this is sufficient to 
keep out the flies. This gentleman also 
confirmed my previous. impression, that this 
mode of excluding flies has not been long 
practiced in Italy, and is still little known 
there; while, as far as 1 could learn, it is 
entirely unknown in France. 

The next point to be considered is as to 
the cause of so unexpected a result ; in other 
words—what is it that gives to these thread- 
nets so terrific an aspect in. the imagination 
of the house-fly, as to deter it as if spell 
bound, from ever venturing to penetrate 
through their meshes, though so much wider 
than its size demands ?—and to this query I 
have no satisfactory answer to offer. 

The most plausible supposition stated has 
been, that the flies take the. thread-nets for 
spiders’ nets or webs, and as they are led by 

eir instinct to avoid the latter, they equally 
avoid the former. Several objections may 
be urged against this explanation. Judging 
from the number of flies which are caught in 
spiders’ nets and webs, it may be doubted 
whether they are endowed with any peculiar 
instinct to avoid these snares ; but, supposing 
the existence of such an instinct, this feeling 
should lead the common house-fly chiefly to 
avoid the horizontal webs of the house-spider, 
(Aranea domestica, Linn.,) to which the 
thread-nets have no resemblance ; and, sup- 
posing its instinct to be equally directed 
against the concentric circled nets of the 
garden-spider, (£peira diadema,) to which 
the thread-nets bave a greater, though still 
but a remote similarity, it ig unaccountable 
how the having of a thorough light in the 
room should dispel the apprehension of the 
fly ; since this very circumstance would make 
the thread nets more closely to resemble 
the spiders’ concentric nets, which are usually 
fixed in open places with a free admission of 
light on each side. 

But, in truth, it is premature to speculate 
as to the motives of the actions of the flies, 
until the facts have been, with this view, 
more carefully observed by professed entomo- 
logists. The points to which it is most im- 
portant to advert seem to be, the thickness 
and colour of the threads, whether those of a 
dark are as effectual as those of a light co- 
lour, and the result of substituting thick cord 
or worsted; the size of the meshes, and the 
ascertaining of the extreme width at which 
they cease to have effect ; how far mere hori- 
zontal threads are as effectual as a net work 
of both vertical and horizontal ones, &c.; 
and by observations on these points and va- 
rious others which will suggest themselves, 
and especially by carefully watching the 
motions of the flies on the outside of the 


\ ,<t 
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windows, as to their approaching or avoid- 
ing the net, and their different conduct when 
a.thorough light is admitted,—there can be 
little doubt that some approach may be 
made toa solution of the question,—whether 
their movements in this case are influenced 
by pure instinct or by reason and calculation ; 
and thus some valuable addition may be 
made to the metaphysics of entomology, that 
branch of the science which has been hitherto 
so much neglected, but is so highly inter- 
esting. F 
(To be concluded in our next.) > 





Antiquariana. 


KING ALFRED’S TOWER. 


Onr of the most celebrated retreafs in pictu- 
resque Wiltshire is Stourhead, the seat of 
Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart., a munificent 
patron of the arts. The estate, for many 
generations, was in the family of the Lords 
Stourton, from one of. whom it was purchased 
by Henry Hoare, Esq., in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century.. Upon taking pos- 
session of the property, that gentleman named 
it Stourhead, from its being the source of 
the river Stour. It may be characterized as 
a fine specimen of a country residence of the 
old school of modern gardening. It is, how- 
ever, more to be admired from having been 
one of the first places laid out in this style, 
and designed by a country gentleman, un- 
assisted by any landscape gardener: for, 
“ Mr. Hoare, at an advanced age, had the 
heartfelt satisfaction to hear a place of his 
own creation universally admired, and to see 
a barren waste covered with the most luxu- 
tiant woods.” 

The mansion at Stourhead was built from 
the designs of Colin Campbell. the architect 
of Wanstead House; it contains a fine 
collection of pictures. There is a good deal 
of furmality and quaintness, mixed with fine 
natural features, in the grounds. They are 
embellished with a handsome stone bridge, 
numerous temples and statues, a monastery, 
with a spire-like chimney-top ; and an obelisk, 
with a gilt sun. The drive is said to be six 
miles in extent, and displays some fine woods 
and extensive prospects. There is, likewise, 
a terrace-drive, which is three miles in length, 
nearly level, and covered with soft turf, and 
is one of the finest things of the kind in the 
kingdom.* 

By this drive, you reach a fine piece of 
table-land, whereon stands the subject of the 
Engraving, Alfred’s Tower, a memorial of 
considerable historical interest. This build- 
ing is of triangular form, with round towers 

® Mr. Loudon, in one of his clever Gardening 
Tours, suggests, that with a few alterations, Stour- 
head might still hold its rank as one of the first 

mg A in the island.—See Gardener’s Magazine, 

Oo, ° 
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ce Se Ever: 


(Alfred's Tower, at Stourhead, Wilts.) 


at each angle. It is built with red brick, 
and was erected by Mr. Henry Hoare, to 
commemorate a signal victory which Alfred 
obtained over the Danes near this spot. 

One of Alfred’s officers, whose name was 
Stourton, so greatly signalized himself in this 
battle that the King made him Baron of 
Stourton, and gave him the privilege of fish- 
ing in the river Stour, from its head down 
three leagues below Christ Church, which 
right has since been appurtenant to the 
manor of Stourton* 

Tradition says, there was so much blood 
shed in the abovementioned battle at Stour- 
head, that the river was stained therewith 
three leagues below Christ Church. 

The tower is 160 feet in height. A flight 
of 222 steps leads to the summit, whence 
the prospect is grand and diversified ; over- 
iooking great part of Somerset, Wilts, and 
Dorset, which counties unite near this place. 
It is distinctly seen from Shaftesbury, and, 
indeed, from the rising grounds for twenty 
miles round on every side. 

In a pointed niche over the door of the 
tower is a stone figure of the great and good 

* The present Sir Richard Hoare’s great-grand- 
father attended fishing the whole extent, about the 
year 1720. The people of Christchurch formerly 
sent every year, a salmon, or a brace of salmon- 
peel, to the Lords of the manor of Stourton, as an 

acknowledgment of this prerogative, — Britton’s 
Beauties of Wiltshire, vol. ii., p. 23, 


Alfred, under which is the following inscrip- 
tion : 
Alfred the Great, 
A.D. 879, on this summit 
Erected his Standard =‘ 
Against Danish Invaders. 
To him we owe the origin of Juries ; 
The establishment of a Militia; 
The creation of a naval force ;— 
Alfred, the light of a benighted age, 
was a philosopher and a Christian ; 
The Father of his people, 
The Founder of the English 
Monarchy and Liberty. 


Our acknowledgment for these details is 
due to Mr. Britton’s interesting Beauties of 
Wiltshire. 





Gseful Arts. 


CUTTING VENEERS. 
By A. Aikin, Esq., Secretary to the Society of Arts. 


In a large veneer-mill which I had an oppor- 
tunity of visiting, there are five circular saws. 
Each consists of a strong, stiff, circular frame- 
work, of the shape of a plano-convex lens, or 
rather a low holtow cone, tapering gradually 
to the edge, from which projects a ring of 
soft steel a few inches broad, pierced with 
many holes. The saw is a plate, or rather a 
flat ring, of well-tempered steel, about twelve 
inches broad, pierced with as many holes as 
the former ring, and firmly secured to it by 
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means of screws: a band over the axis of the 
saw communicates motion to it, by connect- 
ing it with the first mover, which is a steam- 
engine. The wood to be cut is laid on the 
cross-bars of a frame, which are previously 
covered with glue, and remains in a horizontal 
position, loaded with heavy weights, till the 

lue has become dry. The fiame, with the 
a or flitch, as it is technically called, adhe- 
ring to it, is then fixed sideways in a carriage 
which traverses backwards and forwards, the 
frame itself being likewise capable of motion 
at right angles to the run of the carriage, in 
order to project the log sufficiently to bring it 
within the action of the saw. The quantity 
of the latter motion is regulated by a screw, 
one turn of which throws forward the frame, 
and, consequently, the log, about 1°50 of an 
inch. The saw being put in motion, the 
workman first turns the regulating screw 
more or less, according to the required thick- 
ness of the vane then, by pulling a 
lever, throws the apparatus into gear, which 
gives motion to the carriage, and takes his 
seat by the inner, or convex, side of the saw. 
As soon as the log comes up to the saw, he 
directs the head of the veneer into a curved 
frame, which it readily enters, on account of 
its flexibility, being so very thin, and then 
employs himself in holding in each hand a 
chip of wood obliquely against the teeth of 
the screw, in order to clear them of the par- 
ticles of sawdust which otherwise would more 
or less clog them up. In a minute or two 
the log has passed the saw, the motion of 
the carriage is reversed, and it is brought 
back to the point from which it first started. 
Being then thrown out of gear, the regu- 
lating screw is again turned, to project the 
log as much as the intended thickness of the 
next veneer; and then all those motions are 
repeated which I have already described. 
The usual thickness of a veneer is about 
1°12 of an inch; but some kinds of wood 
may be cut as thin as about 1°16 of an inch. 
About half the wood is converted into saw- 
dust. 

Of the fine saws employed at these mills, 
the largest is eighteen feet in diameter, and 
makes thirty revolutions in a minute. Three 
are each ten feet in diameter, with a speed of 
about sixty revolutionss in a minute; the 
small saw is six feet in diameter, with a 
speed of eighty revolutions in a minute, which 
is sometimes increased to one hundred, or 
even one hundred and twenty revolutions. 
The teeth of the saws are nearly a quarter of 
an inch d A saw lasts about a year; 
for the first six months it is employed in 
coarse work, and afterwards, till worn out, in 
fine work. 

The veneer ie necessarily split, for an inch 
or two at its head, in getting it on the curved 
frame; and as it is likewise liable to split in 
drying, a thin strip of linen is glued along 
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the two cross edges of each veneer, which 
prevents this accident: the holes, at least 
those of an inch or more across, are also 
covered in the same manner. 

The general method of laying down ve- 
neers is very simple, although to do this well 
and correctly requires, as everything else 
does, practice, attention, and patience. The 
under side of the veneer, if previously smooth, 
must be scored by means of a toothing plane; 
but if cut by a circular saw, it generally ac- 
gg a sufficient tooth by that operation, 

e surface to be veneered is covered over 
with strong glue, and before it chills or 
gelatinizes, the veneer, previously prepared 
and cut to the shape required, is laid down 
upon it, care being taken, in doing so, to 
inclose as little air as possible. When it 
has been pressed down to its proper bearing 
in every part, the compound piece is inclosed 
between two hot boards, secured at the edges 
by thumb-screws, or, which is still better, is 

ut into a press between two hot plates, where 
it remains till perfectly dry. 

The next process is to give a smooth sur- 
face to the veneer, which is effected by first 
filling up any holes by plugs of the same 
kind of wood cut to fit them, or by making 
a paste of fine sawdust and glue, and press- 
ing it into the holes by hand, and then by 
the successive use of small planes, scrapers, 
files, glass paper, Dutch rushes, and fish 
skin. Lastly, a varnish is added, which has 
the effect of bringing up the colour and 
lustre of the wood, and protecting it from the 
action of the air. If the colour of the wood 
is itself unexceptionable, the varnish should 
be as colourless as possible; but if a little 
mellowness or warmth is required, a varnish 
coloured accordingly must be applied. The 
so-called French varnish has within the last 
few years almost entirely superseded the oil 
varnishes, as being more quickly applied, 
possessing more lustre and hardness, being 
much less liable to be injured by any common 
liquid spilled upon it, and not requiring to 
be renewed or refreshed except at long inter- 
vals. It is made by dissolving lac in spirits 
of wine, and then shaking it up with olive-oil 
to the consistence of an emulsion, in which 
state it must be used. It is fixed on the 
surface of the wood by means of a linen 
tubber, applied with a circular or spiral 
motion. — Transactions of the Society of 
Arts, vol. i., part ii. 





fMauner¢g and Customs. 


NEAPOLITAN FUNERAL. 


Tue following account of the ceremonies ob- 
served at the funeral of the late Queen of 
Naples, appeared a short time siuce in the 
Morning Chronicle :—From the day of the 
Queen’s death, February 3, 1836, to that of 
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her burial, the singular Neapolitan custom 
was observed, of laying before the deceased 
each meal, served up in the most splendid 
style; which after lying on the table a few 
minutes, one of the ladies in waiting said, 
— “The queen will not eat,” when the ser- 
vants instantly removed every dish. 

It is the custom at Naples, whenever a 
petson is considered in the last agony, for 
every friend or relation, whether husband or 
wife, father or mother, to leave the house, to 
which they do not return again until eight 
days after the funeral; neither do they attend 
the funeral. But as every person belongs to 
@ burial club, the members of that society 
attend, dressed in white, and the expenses 
are paid out of the fund of the club, which, 
as most persons are buried without a coffin, 
does not cost the society much money. It 
is 216 years since a queen was burned at 
Naples. The Queen’s dying request was, 
that she should not be publicly exposed, as 
is customary, which was complied with; and 
although on the sixth, seventh, and eighth of 
February, the customary ceremony of lying in 
state was gone through, yet, on the bed of 
crimson velvet, on which the Queen was sup- 
posed to be lying, covered over with a white 
crape veil, there was nothing beneath but a 
figure, which, to the eyes of the majority, 
passed for the deceased Queen. On the 
morning of the eighth, the public were again 
admitted until twelve, to see the lying in 
state; the room, as on the previous days, 
was hung with grey and black cloth, with 
gold borders; on each side of the room were 
Latin inscriptions, suprorted by angels ; the 
throne was at the farther end of the room; 
it was, as well as the bed beneath it, made 
of crimson velvet with gold borders; two 
large statues of Hope and Religion were 
placed on each side of the throne; on each 
side of the bed were two of the body-guards ; 
at a short distance from them were the 
statues of two angels, pointing to the throne 
and the bed on which lay the deceased : this 

of the room was raised on a platform, 
neath the steps of which sat ladies in 
Waiting, cardinals, lords in waiting, d of 
honour, the lord chamberlain, and the other 
officers of state. The room was well lighted 
with wax candles. The public entered at 
one end, passed round, and left the room at 
4n opposite door. The apartment had several 
altars round it, at which, during the morn- 
ing, the Capuchin friars said mass. At two 
clock, the procession began to move to the 
ehurch of St. Chiara, belonging to the Capu- 
chin monastery. First in the procession 


came the Queen’s private carriage, hung with 
black crape, and drawn by twelve horses ; 
then foliowed yeomen in mourning, heralds, 
Marshals, &c.: afterwards came detachments 
of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, each detach- 
ment followed by its own band of music, 


playing the Libera anima, &e.; the music by 
Mozart; afterwards came a great number of 
ecclesiastics, walking two and two, and sing- 
ing the Miéserere ; between each party of 
about twenty was borne a silver cross, with 
thurifers on each side; next to them came 
pages in court mourning; afterwards came 
heralds, marshals, &c.; then came the coffin 
of the Queen, in a black, gilded car drawn 
by eight horses ; afterwards walked the ladies 
of honour ; then followed on foot, the ambas- 
sadors in court mourning ; after them, pages 
and guards of honour; then several compa- 
nies of infantry, and eighteen or twenty royal 
carriages, (in which the ambassadors, ladies 
of honour, and military commanders return- 
ed,) each drawn by six horses, closed the 
procession. The coffin was made of satin- 
wood, covered with cloth of gold inside ; it 
was sheeted with lead, and lined with white 
satin; it was fastened with three locks; it 
was very large, and of a square shape. On 
one side of it, in the car, sat the Pope’s 
Legate, and on the other, the Archbishop 
of Naples. Not any of the royal family 
attended, as it is not customary, neither 
were they in Naples; for they all left Na- 
ples for the Palace of Portici immediately 
after the Queen’s death. 

On arriving at the church of St. Chiara, the 
Lord Chamberlain in a loud voice asked three 
times of the ladies of honour: “ Is this the 
body of Mary Ann Christina, Queen of the 
Two Sicilies ?” to which they replied, “ Yes.” 
After the burial service had been said, the 
coffin was placed on a platform, splendidly 
decorated, and ordered by the Lord Chamber- 
lain to be guarded all night by the body 
guard and the ladies of honuur; the com- 
pany then departed. During the afternoon, 
two-minute guns were fired from every battery 
in Naples. On the uinth, at nine in the morn- 
ing, the ceremony of interment commenced, in 
the presence of the officers and ministers of 
state, ambassadors, cardinals, and all the 
persons who had attended the funeral to the 
church on the previ ing ; the church 
was splendidly hung with black cioth, with 

ld borders having inscriptions, supported 
G angels, relating to the virtues of the de- 
ceased queen; and on the piatform, lay 
the coffin, and a great assemblage of orna- 
ments, which derived additional grandeur 
from the splendour of the company present, 
After the Lord Chamberlain had, as on the 





« previous evening, asked in a loud voice, “ Is 


this the body of Mary Ann Christina, Queen 
of the Two Sicilies ?” and the ladies in wait- 
ing having answered, “ Yes,” the coffin was 


opened, and the persons around it having, 


looked at the Queen, made an affidavit that 
it was her body; the coffin was then locked 


with the keys of the three different locks ;. 


one of which was given to the Corporation of 
Naples, another to the Lerd Chamberlain, 
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and the third was sent to the a After 
high mass, and the funeral oration had been 
pronounced by the Queen’s chaplain, the 
funeral service was again sung: the body was 
then taken to the vault, and having been 
placed in the receptacle for it, the mouth was 
sealed up by the lords in waiting, after which 
the ceremony finished. 





REGISTER OF FLEET MARRIAGES. 


Tue earliest Fleet register in the London 
Registry, (says Mr. J. H. Burn,) is dated in 
1674; but there is evidence of a Fleet mar- 
riage in 1613, among the Lansdowne manu- 
scripts. With a single exception, all the 
Fleet registers commence about the period 
of the order of the ecclesiastical commissioners 
against clandestine marriages, in 1686, which 
checked the celebration of such marriages at 
Duke’s Place, and Trinity Minories, when it 
was taken up by certain real and pretended 
clergymen in and about the prisuns ; not, 
however, on account of any real privilege or 
exemption attached to these prisons, but, be- 
cause the persons, being generally prisoners, 
had nothing to lose by ecclesiastical proceed- 
ings against them. The infamous character 
of these men, their employers and plyers, and 
the class of people who usually resorted to 
their aid, are plainly developed in the entries, 
comments, and. memoranda contained in the 
registers. The parsons took the fees, allow- 
ing a portion to the plyers ; and the tavern- 
keepers, besides sharing in the fees, derived 
a profit from the sale of liquors drank at the 
wedding. In some instances, they kept a 
parson on their establishment at a salary of 
twenty shillings a week: the fee, of course, 
varied in amount; the parsons got as much, 
and the parties as little, as they could; five 
or six shillings seems to have been about the 
ordinary fee; and Parson Ashwell, described 
as a most notorious rogue and impostor, who 
flourished between 1734 and 1743, gives, in 
a memorandum, the following account of its 
distribution :— Turnkey, 1s.; Boyce, clerk, 
Is.; the plyer, Is.; and Ashwell, 3s. 8d. It 
appears, by a memorandum in a pocket-book 
belonging to Parson Wyatt, who had a great 
deal of business in this way, that in October, 
1748, marriages were celebrated by him every 
day, at home and abroad, and his total 
receipts for that month amounted to 572 
12s. 9d. The same parson, in another pocket- 
book, confesses, that he extorted money from 
silly and unwary people, by lying, bullying, 
and sweating. . The following description of 
these marriages is given in the Grub-street 
Journal, of January, 1735 :—“ There are a 
set of drunken, swearing parsons, with their 
myrmidons, who wear black coats, and pre- 
tend to be clerks and registers of the Fleet, 
and who ply about Ludgate-hill, pulling and 
forcing people to some peddling alehouse or 


brandy-shop to be married, even on a Sunday, 
stopping them as they go to church, and 
almost tearing their clothes off their backs, 
The indecency of these practices, and the 
facility they afforded for accomplishing 
forced and fraudulent marriages, were not the 
only evils attending this state of the law. 
Marriages could be antedated, without limit, 
on payment of a fee, or not entered at all, 
Parties could be married, without declaring 
their names. It was a common practice for 
women to hire temporary husbands, at the 
Fleet, in order that they might be akle to 
plead coverture to an action for debt, or to 
produce a certificate in case of their being 
enciente. These hired husbands were pro- 
vided by the parson for five shillings each; 
sometimes they were women. It appears, 
that for half-a-guinea, a marriage might be 
registered and certified that never took place. 
The marriage of the Hen. H. Fox, son of the 
first Lord Holland, to the danghter of the 
Duke of Richmond, at the Fleet, in 1744, 
and the increase of these irregular practices, 
led to the introduction of the Marriage Act, 
which was passed with great difficulty. The 
interval between the passing of the bill, and 
its coming into operation, afforded a rich 
harvest to the parsons of the Fleet and May 
Fair. In one register-bvok, there are entered 
217 marriages which took place at the Fleet 
on the 25th of March, 1754, the day previous 
to the act coming into force. Clandestine 
marriages continued at the Savoy till 1756, 
when a minister and his curate being trans- 
ported under the act, an effectual stop was 
put to them.” W.G.C. 


FOOT-BALL IN SCOTLAND. 


Tue following account of a game of foot-ball 
is given by Sir F. M. Eden, in his Statistical 
Account of Scotland:—At the parish of 
Scone, county of Perth, every year on Shrove 
Tuesday, the bachelors and married men 
drew themselves up at the cross of Scone, on 
opposite sides; a ball was then thrown up, 
and they played from two o’clock till sunset. 
The game was this: he who at any time got 
the ball into his hands, ran with it till over. 
taken by one of the opposite party ; and then, 
if he could shake himself loose from those on 
the opposite side who seized him, he ran on; 
if not, he threw the ball from him, unless it 
was wrested from him by the other party, 
-but no person was allowed to kick it. The 
object of the married men was to hang it, 
that is, to put it three times into a small 
hole in the moor, which was the dool, or 
limit, on the one hand; that of the bachelors 
was to drown it, or dip it three times in a 
deep place in the river, the limit on the other: 
the party who could effect either of these 
objects, won the game; if neither won, the 
ball was cut into equal parts at sunset. In 
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the course of the play, there was usually 
some violence between the parties ; but it is 
a proverb in this part of the cuuntry, that all 
is fair at the ball of Scone. This custom is 
supposed to have had its origin in the days 
of chivalry, when an Italian is reported to 
have come into this part of the country, chal- 
lenging all the parishes, under a certain 
penalty in case of declining his challenge. 
All the parishes declined this challenge 
except Scone, which beat the foreigner, and 
in commemoration of this gallant action, the 
game was instituted. Whilst the custom 
continued, every man in the parish, the gen- 
try not excepted, was obliged to turn out and 


the breezy colonnade, I summoned resolu- 
tion and abandoned myself to the tender 
mercies of the driver. 

The “ ray of contempt’? that “ will pierce 
through the shell of the tortoise,” is a shaft 
from the horn of a new moon in comparison 
with the beating of an American sun through 
the top of a stage-couch. This “ accom- 
modation,’’ as it is sometimes hitterly called, 
not being intended to carry outside passen- 
gers, has a top as thin as your grandmother’s 
umbrella, black, porous, and cracked; and 
while intended for a protection from the 
heat, it just suffices to collect the sun’s rays 
with an incredible power and sultriness, and 





support the side to which he belonged, and 
the person who neglected to do his part on 
that occasion, was fined; but the custom 
being attended with certain inconveniences, 


was, a few years since, abolished.—W. G. C. 


Pew Books. 


INKLINGS OF ADVENTURE. 
By the Author of Pencillings by the Way. 


{Here are three volumes of sketches by 
Mr. N. P. Willis, the American poet. 
They teem with animated descriptive writ- 
ing, and a certain airiness which prevents 
their b ing tir The majority of 
them have been already transferred into the 
New Monthly Magazine from the New 
York Mirror, in which pleasant periodical 
they originally appeared. Not so, however, 
the slight paper we are about to quote, 
which is a fair specimen of the humour of 
the writer. ] 
Mrs. Captain Thompson. 


The last of August came sweltering in, 
hot, dusty, and faint, and the most indefa- 
tigable belles of Saratoga began to show 
symptoms of weariness. The sturs disap- 

eared gradually from the buall-room; the 

r-keeper grew thin under the thickening 
accounts for lemonades; the fat fellow in 
the black band, who “ vexed’’ the bassoon, 
had blown himself from the girth of Falstaff 
to an “‘ eagle’s talon in the waist.’? The 
vocation of tin tumblers and water-dippers 
was gone. The fashionable world (4razen 
in its general habit) had drunk its fill of the 
ferruginous waters. Mammas_ thanked 
Heaven for the conclusion of the chaperon’s 
summer solstice; and those who came to 
bet, and those who came to marry, “ made 
up their books,” and walked off (if they had 
won) with their winnings. 

I followed my baggage to the door, where 
that sinall epitome of the inheritance of the 
Prince of Darkness, an American stage- 
couch, awaited me as its ninth inside pas- 
senger. As the last person picked up, I 
knew very well the seat to which I was 
destined, and drawing a final cool breath in 








lude the air that makes it sufferable to 
the beasts of the field. Of the nine places 
inside this “ dilly,’’ the four seats in the 
corners are so fur preferable that the occu- 
pant has the outer side of his body exempt 
from a perspirative application of human 
flesh, (the thermometer at 100° Fahrenheit,) 
while, of the three middle places on the 
three seats, the man in the centre of the 
coach, with no support for his back, yet 
buried to the chin in men, women, and 
children, is at the ninth and lowest degree 
of human suffering. I left Saratoga in such 
a state of happiness as you might suppose 
for a gentleman, who, besides fulfilling this 
latter category, had been previously un- 
happy in his love. 

I was dressed in a white roundabout and 
trousers of the same, a straw hat, thread 
stockings, and pumps, and was so far a 
blessing to my neighbours that I looked 
cool. Directly behind me, occupying the 
middle of the back seat, sat a young woman 
with a gratis passenger in her lap, (who, of 
course, did not count among the nine,) in 
the shape of a fat, and a very hot child of 
three years of uge, whom she called John, 
Jacky, Johnny, Jocket, Jacket, and the 
other endearing diminutives of the name- 
sukes of the great apostle. Like the saint 
who had been selected for his patron, he was 
a “voice crying in the wilderness.’’ This 
little gentleman was exceedingly unpopular 
with his two neighbours at the windows, 
and his incursions upon their legs and 
shoulders in his occasional forays for fresh 
air, ended in his being forbidden to look out 
at either window, and plied largely with 
gingerbread to content him with the warm 
lap of his mother. Though I nad no eyes 
in the back of my straw hat, I conceived 
very well the state in which a compost of 
solt gingerbread, tears, and perspiration, 
would soon leave the two unscrupulous 
hands behind me, and as the jolts of the 
couch frequently threw me back upon the 
knees of his mother, I could not consistently 
complain of the familiar use made of my 
roundabout and shoulders in Master John’s 
constant changes of position. I vowed my 


jacket to the first river, the moment that I 
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could make sure that the soft gingerbread 
was exhausted—but I kept my temper. 

How an American Jehu gets his team 
over ten miles in the hour, through all the 
variety of sand, ruts, clay-pits, and stump- 
thickets, is a problem that can only he re- 
solved by riding beside him on the box. In 
the usual time we arrived at the pretty vil- 
lage of Troy, some thirty miles from Sura- 
toga, and here, having exchanged my be- 
daubed jacket for a clean one, ! freely for- 
gave little Pickle his freedoms, for I hoped 
never to set eyes on him again during his 
natural life. I was going eastward by an- 
other coach. 

Having eaten a sallad for my dinner, and 
drank a bottle of iced claret, I stepped forth 
in my “ blanched and lavendered”’ jacket to 
take my place in the other coach, trusting 
Providence not to afflict me twice in the 
sume day with the evil I had just ped 
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the rest of the day were, at least, less adhe. 
sive. 

We dropped one or two way-passengers 
at Lebanon, and I was left in the couch 
with Mrs. Captain and Master John ‘Thomp.- 
son, in both whose favours I made a pro- 
gress that, (I may as well depone, ) consis 
derably restored my spirits—laid flat by my 
unthrift wooing at Saratoga. If a fly hath 
but alit on my nose when my self-esteem 
hath been thus ata discount, I have soothed 
myself with the fancy that it preferred me 
—a drowning vanity will so catch at a straw! 

As we bowled along through some of the 
loveliest scenery of Massachusetts, my com- 

ion, (no my charge,) let mea 
little into her history, and at the same time, 
by those shades of insinuation of which 
women so instinctively know the uses, gave 
me perfectly to comprehend that I might as 








and feeling, on the whole, reconciled to my 
troubled dividend of eternity. I got up the 
steps of the coach with as much alacrity as 
the state of the thermometer would permit, 
and was about drawing my legs after me 
upon the forward seat, when a clammy hand 
caught me unceremoniously by the shirt- 
collar, and the voice I was just beginning to 
forget cried out, with a chuckle, “ dada !’? 

“« Madam !” I said, picking off the ginger- 
bread from my shirt as the coach rolled 
down the street, “I had hoped that your 
infernal child is 

I stopped in the middle of the sentence, 
for a pair of large blue eyes were looking 
wonderingly into mine, and for the first 
time I observed that the mother of this fa- 
miliar nuisance was one of the prettiest 
women I had seen since I had become sus- 
ceptible to the charms of the sex. 

«« Are you going to Boston, sir?” she in- 
quired, with a half-timid smile, as if, in that 
ease, she appealed to me for my protection 
on the road. 

“ Yes, madam !”’ I answered, taking little 
Jocket’s pasty hand into mine, affection- 
ately, as I returned her hesitating look ; 
“ may I hope for your society so fur ?”’ 

My fresh white waistcoat was soon em- 
bossed with a dingy yellow, where my en- 
terprising fellow-pussenger had thrust his 
sticky fist into the pockets, and my sham 
shirt-bosom was reduced incontinently to 
the complexion of a painter’s rag after doing 
a sunset in gumboge, I saw everything, 
however, through the blue eyes of his 
mother, and was soon on such pleasant 
terms with Master John, that, at one of the 
stopping-places, I inveigled him out of the 
couch and dropped him accidentally into 
the horse-trough, contrivying to scrub him 
passubly clean before he could recover 
Breath enough for an outcry. I had already 
thrown the residuum of his gingerbread out 
of the window, so that: his familiarities for 


well ze my tenderness. The father 
of the riotous young gentleman, who had 
made so free with my valencia waistcoat and 
linen roundabouts, had the exclusive copy- 
hold of her affections. He had been three 
years at sea, und she was hastening to show 
him the pledge of their affections, — come 
into the world since the good brig Dolly 
made her last clearance from Boston Bay. 

I was equally attentive to Mrs. ‘Thomp- 
son after this illumination, though I was, 
perhaps, a shade less enamoured of the in- 
teresting freedoms of Master John. One’s 
taste for children depends so much upon 
one’s love for their mothers ! 

It was twelve o’clock at night when the 
couch rattled in upon the pavements of 
Boston. Mrs. Thompson had expressed so 
much impatience during the last few miles, 
and seemed to shrink so sensitively from 
being left to herself in a strange city, that I 
offered my services till she should find her- 
self in better hands, and, as # briefer way of 
disposing of her, had bribed the coachman, 
who was in a hurry with the mail, to turn a 
little out of his way, and leave her at her 
husband’s hotel. 

We drew up with a prodigious clatter, 
accordingly, at the Marlborough Hotel, 
where, no coach being expected, the boots 
and bar-keeper were not immediately forth- 
coming After a rap “to wake the dead,” 
I set about assisting the impatient driver in 
getting off the lady’s trunks and boxes, and 
they stood in a large pyramid on the side- 
walk when the door wus opened. A man 
in his shirt, three parts asleep, held a flaring 
candle over his head, and looked through 
the half-opened door. 

“Ig Captain Thompson up?” I asked 
rather brusquely, irritated at the.sour visage 
of the bar-keeper. 

“Captain Thompson, sir 7” 

‘¢ Captain Thompson, sir!!” I repeated 
my words with a voice that sent him three 
peces back into the hall. 
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“No, sir,” he said at last, slipping one 
leg into his trousers, which had hitherto 
been under his arm. 

“Then wake him immediately, and tell 
him Mrs. Thompson is arrived.” Here’s a 
husband, thonght I, as I heard something 
between a sob and a complaint issue from 
the coach window at the bar-keeper’s intel- 
ligence. To go to bed when he expected 
his wife and child, and after three years’ 
separation! She might as well have made 
a parenthesis in her constancy ! 

“ Have you called the captain?’’ I asked, 
as I set Master John upon the steps, and 
observed the man still standing with the can- 
dle in his hand, and grinning from ear to ear. 

«No, sir,” said the man. 

“No!” I thundered, “ and what in the 
devil’s name is the reason ?” 

*¢ Boots !” he cried out in reply, * show 
this gentleman ‘forty-one? Them may 
wake Captain Thompson as likes! J never 
hearn of no Mrs. Thompson !” 

Rejecting an ungenerous suspicion that 
flashed across my mind, and informing the 
bar-keeper en passant, that he was a brute 
and a donkey, I sprang up the staircase after 
the boy, and, quite out of breath, arrived at 
a long gallery of bachelors’ rooms on the 
fifth floor. The boy pointed to a door at 
the end of the gullery, and retreated to the 
bannisters as if to escupe the blowing-up of 
a petard. 

Rat-a-tat-tat ! 

“Come in!” thundered a voice like a 
hailing trumpet. 

I took the lamp from the boy, and opened 
the door. On a narrow bed, well tucked 
up, lay a most formidable-looking individual, 
with w fuce glowing with curbuncles, a pair 
of deep-set eyes inflamed and fiery, and hair 
and eyebrows of glaring red, mixed slightly 
with grey ; while outside the bed lay a hairy 
arm, with a fist like the end of the club of 
Hercules. His head was tied loosely in a 
black silk handkerchief, and on the light- 
stand etood a tumbler of brandy-and-water. 

“ What do you want?” he thundered 
aguin, as I stepped over a threshold and 
lifted my hat, struck speechless for a mo- 
ment with this unexpected 7. 

“Have I the pleasure,” I asked, in a 
hesitating voice, ‘to address Captain 
Thompson ?” 

“ That’s my name !”’ 

“ Ah! then, captain, I have the pleasure 
to inform you that Mrs. Thompson and little 
John have arrived. They are at the door at 
this moment.” 

A change in the expression of Captain 
Thompson’s face checked my information 
in the middle, and as I took a step buck- 
ward, he raised himself on his elbow, and 
looked at me in a way that did not diminish 
ty embarrassment. 

“Till tell you what, Mr. Milk-and- 


water,’’ said hé, with an emphasis on every 
word like the descent of a sledge hammer ; 
“if you’re not out of this room in two 
seconds with your ‘ Mrs. Thompson and 
little John,’ I'll slam you through that win- 
dow, or the devil take me !” 

I reflected, as I took another step back- 
ward, that if F were thrown down to Mrs. 
Thompson from a fifth story window, I 
should not be ina state to render her the 
assistance she required; and remarking’ 
with an ill-feigned guiety to Captain Thomp- 
son that so decided a measure would not be’ 
necessary, I backed expeditiously over the 
threshold. As I was closing his door, I 
heard the gulp of his brandy-and-water, and 
the next instant the empty glass whizzed 
past my retreating head, and was shattered 
be ee on the wall behind me. 

gave the “boots’’ a cuff for an untimely 
roar of laughter us I reached the staircase, 
und descended, very much discomfited and 
embarrassed, to Mrs. Thompson. My de- 
lay had thrown that lady into a very moving: 
state of unhappiness. Her tears were 
glistening in the light of the street lamp, 
and Master John was pulling away unheeded 
at her stomucher, and crying us if he would 
split his diaphragm. What to do? I would 
have offered to take her to my paternal roof 
till the mystery could be cleared up—but I 
had been absent two years, and to arrive at 
midnight with a woman and # young child, 
and such an improbable story—I did not 
think my reputation at home would bear me 
out. The coachman, too, began to swear 
and make demonstrations of leaving us in 
the street, and it was necessary to decide. 

“Shove the baggage inside the couch,” 
T said at last, “and drive on. Don’t be un- 
happy, Mrs. Thompson! Jocket, stop cry- 
ing, you villain! Ill see that you are com- 
fortably disposed for the night where the 
coach stops, madam, and to-morrow ?’ll try 
a little reason with Captain Thompson.— 
How the devil she onto such a volcanic 
specimen !’? I muttered to myself, dodging 
instinctively at the bure remembrance of the 
glass of brandy-and-water. 

The coachman made up for lost time, and 
we rattled over the pavements ata rate that 
made Jacket’s hullybuloo quite inaudible. 
As we passed the door of my own home, I 
wondered what would be the impression of 
my respectable parent, could he see me 
whisking by, after midnight, with a rejected 
woman and her progeny upon my hands; 
but, smothering the unworthy doubt that 
re-urose in my mind, touching the legitimacy 
of Master John, I inwardly vowed that I 
would see Mrs. Thompson, at all risks, fairly 
out of her imbroglie. 

We pulled up with a noise like the dis- 
charge of a load of paving-stones, and I 
was about saying something both affec- 
tionate and consolatory to my weeping 
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charge, when a tall, handsome fellow, with 
a face as brown as a berry, sprang to the 


coach-door, and seized her in-his arms! A. 


shower of kisses and tender epithets left me 
not a moment in doubt. There was another 
Captain Thompson ! 

He had not - able to get rooms at the 
Marlborough, as he had anticipated when 
he wrote, and presuming that the mail 
would come first to the Post Office, he had 
waited for her there. 

As I was passing the Marlborough a week 
or two afterwads, I stopped to inquire about 
Captain Thompson. T end he was an old 
West India captain, who had lived there be- 
tween his cruises for twenty years, more or 
less, and had generally been supposed a 
bachelor. He had suddenly gone to sea, 
the landlord told me, smiling at the seme 
time, as if thereby hung a tale if he chose 
to tell it. 

“The fact is,” said Boniface, when I 
pushed him a little on the subject, “he was 
sheared off.” 

“* What scared him?” I asked very inno- 
cently. 

“A wife and child from some foreign 
ort !? he answered, laughing asif he would 
urst his waistband, and taking me into the 

back parlour to tell me the particulars. 


Che Gatherer. 


Windsor.—Not long since, the peaceable 
folks of Windsor were promised a mimic 
siege in the Home Park ; the idea of which 
was taken from the mock-siege of Maestricht, 
represented at the foot of Windsor Castle 
Terrace, in 1674.—“ It was attacked by the 
Duke of Monmouth, (newly come from the 
real siege,) and the Duke of York, with a 
little army, to show their skill in tactics; in 
short, all the circumstances of a formal siege.., 
Being night, it made a formidable show.” 

The Duchess of Buckingham and Chan- 
dos, who died a few days since, was the only 
child of James, third duke of Chandos, who 
was himself the first lineal descendant of 
Mary, Queen of France, second daughter of 
Henry VII. The late Duchess was conse- 
quently, the representative of the eldest 
branch of the Royal Family of England, 
except that which possesses the Crown. 

Gigantic eb. —Lieutenant Smyth, during 
his recent journey in’ South America, saw a 
gigantic spider’s web suspended to some 
trees; it was about 25 feet in height, and 
near 50 in length; the threads were very 
strong, and it had the empty sloughs of 
thousands of insects hanging in it. It ap- 
peared to be the habitation of a great number 
of spiders of a larger size than are ever seen 
in England. 

Turtle Oil—The eggs of the turtle gre a 
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very valuable production to the Indians of 
South America; for, from them they make 
an oil which supplies them with light at 
night, and they.mix it with their food. The 
oil is made in the following manner: a large 
number of eggs are thrown into a canoe, and 
smashed with a sort of four-pronged fork ; 
the skins are then cleared out and thrown 
away, and the canoe is filled with water to 
within three or four inches of the gunwale: 
it is left half a day exposed to the heat of 
the sun, which separates the oi!, when it floats 
on the water, is skimmed off with shells, 
put into jars, and carried to a cauldron, where 
it is boiled till it acquires a bright clear yellow 
colour; it is then poured back, and is ready 
for use.—Smyth’s. Travels. 
' Bequest to Pedestrians.—In Wiltshire, is 
a causey, or causeway, that extends from a 
place called Chippenham Wick to Wick Hill, 
a distance of about four miles. At the first 
mentioned place is the following couplet, 
inscribed on a large upright stone: 
Hither extendeth Maud Heath’s gift, 
For where I stand is Chippenham Clift. 
Erected in 1698, and given in 1474. 

At Wick Hill is a stone with another couplet: 
From this Wick Hill begius the praise 
Of Maud Heath’s gift to these highways, 

Some account of the charity, and the time 
when it was given, are recorded on another 
stone pillar at Calloways, near the further end 
of the causey, from Chippenham : 

To the memory of the worthy Maud Heath, of 
Langley Burrell, Spinster, who, in the year of Grace, 
1474, for the good of Travellers, did in charity be- 
stow, in land and houses, about eight pounds a year, 
for ever, to be laid out on the highway and causey, 
leading from Wick Hill to Chippenham Clift. 

This pillar was set up by the Feoffees in 1698. 

Injure me not. 
Britton’s Beauties of Wiltshire. 
Small Village.—Lieutenant Smyth, in his 
down the Amazon, slept one night 
at Atrumposa, where he had difficulty in get- 
ting any room, for the village consisted but of 
two houses, and contained 50 or 60 inha- 
bitants; and, as the part of the house com- 
monly used as a dormitory was full, out 
traveller and his comrade slept in the middle, 
which was a burial-ground ; and their blankets 
were spread upon the grave of a man who 
had been buried about ten days. 
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